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Fig. 1 Kubilai Khan out Hunting, painting by Liu Kuan-tao, 
dated A.D. 1280. Collection of the National Palace Museum, 
Taipei, Taiwan, The Republic of China. 
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O LITTLE IS KNOWN about the Oriental rug be- 

fore the fourteenth century -- whether considered 
in its Near Eastern, Central Asian, or Chinese 
aspects -- that any fragment of information about 
early rugs is always of interest. Thus the discovery of 
a depiction of a carpet in a Chinese painting perhaps 
will be of some significance to the Oriental rug 
scholar, collector, and enthusiast, especially since the 
picture is dated by inscription to the year A.D. 
1280.! 

In A.D. 1280, the year that Kubilai Khan became 
the actual ruler of all of China, a Chinese artist named 
Liu Kuan-tao depicted Kubilai Khan, his consort and 
his retinue hunting on the steppes (Fig. 1). The art- 
ist’s inscription on this large hanging scroll, which is 
now in the National Palace Museum in Taipei, states 
that the painting was done in the second month of 
the year 1280.' Biographical information about Liu 
Kuan-tao, who was active around A.D. 1270 until 
around A.D. 1800, is minimal: he was from Hopei 
Province in North China and was noted for painting 
Buddhist and Taoist figures, portraits and landscapes. 
At the time he painted the portrait of Kubilai Khan, 
he held a minor post in the Bureau of Imperial 
Clothing. 

Liu’s portrayal of the Mongol emperor and his 
hunting party is of superb quality technically. In the 
center of the painting, the portly ermine-wrapped 
monarch accompanied by his lady, both on horse- 
back, watch as a mounted archer shoots at a pair of 
flying birds.2 Seven other stalwart members of the 
entourage --some rather fearsome-appearing and 
swarthy -- holding banners, staffs, and other insignia, 
surround the imperial couple. Two hunters hold fal- 
cons, a third has a muzzled leopard seated behind his 
saddle. Details of clothing, coiffures, hunting and 
equestrian gear, birds and animals, all are meticu- 
lously and clearly delineated. 

In the distance the artist has introduced an inci- 
dental genre scene: a small caravan of four camels 
which wends its way between low dunes (Fig 2). A 
cameleer rides the lead animal, the other three beasts 
carry bags covered with rugs which have been se- 
curely roped into place. The pattern of the rug pro- 
tecting the baggage carried by the last camel in the 
train has been but lightly indicated by the artist, 
while what is obviously a striped kilim covers the bags 
on the third camel. More happily, the designs on the 
rug which covers the packs borne by the second 
camel are quite distinct (Fig 3). The pattern of this 
rug consists of large octagonal roundels or rosettes in 
white on a red ground.? Each octagon is composed of 
eight wedges, the interiors of which are alternately 
green and red. Each wedge contains a “‘heart-shaped”’ 
motif in white. In the centers of the octagons there is 
a six- or seven-pointed “‘star’’, and each octagon ex- 
tends through the entire width of the central field. 
The border pattern is not clearly rendered; the colors 
appear to be green and white. Apparently the entire 
field of the rectangular rug was decorated with three 
or more (it is impossible to determine the exact num- 
ber) octagonal rosettes aligned on the central longi- 
tudinal axis. Although the rug is not shown as having 


Fig. 2 Detail of the caravan. 


Fig. 3 Detail of second camel and rug. 


a fringe, this is relatively inconsequential, since the 
fringe is often omitted in the depiction of rugs, as for 
example, in Persian miniatures. 

It should be noted that no similar carpet designs 
are extant. In addition, it appears impossible at this 
point to link securely this pattern with the orna- 
mentation of either pre-thirteenth century or post- 
thirteenth century rugs deriving from China, Central 
Asia. or the Near East. Consequently, within the con- 


NOTES 


1For discussions on Liu’s paintings, see Osvald Sirén, Chinese 
Painting: Leading Masters and Principles (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1958) vol. 4, p. 35 and Sherman E. Lee and 
Wai-kam Ho, Chinese Art Under the Mongols: The Yiian Dy- 
nasty (1279-1368) (Cleveland: The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
1968) no. 198. 


2 For a calendar of Kubilai Khan’s hunting and other activ- 
ities, see Marco Polo, The book of Ser Marco Polo, trans. and 
ed. by Sir Henry Yule, 3rd ed., rev. (London: John Murray, 
1903) vol. 1, pp. 396-412. It is interesting to note that al- 
though in this painting Kubilai Khan is shown on horseback, 
Marco Polo explicitly states that the Khan when hawking 


“is carried upon four elephants in a fine chamber made 
of timber, lined inside with plates of beaten gold, and 
outside with lion’s skins [for he always travels in this 


text of current knowledge of Oriental rugs, it ulti- 
mately must be admitted that this rug design of A.D. 
1280 is totally unique and, furthermore, that while 
its discovery does contribute a heretofore unknown 
pattern to the corpus of known rug designs, impor- 
tant problems, such as its actual geographical-cultural 
origin and its relative position in the general historical 
development of carpet designs, remain to be solved. 


way on his fowling expeditions, because he is troubled 
with gout.] He always keeps beside him a dozen of his 
choicest gerfalcons, and is attended by several of his 
barons, who ride on horseback along-side.’’(p. 404) 


As early as A.D. 1267, Kubilai Khan suffered from gout and 
his affliction apparently was quite painful (see Yule’s note 5 
on p. 408 of Marco Polo). Perhaps Liu Kuan-tao’s painting 
depicts an idealized Kubilai in his pre-gout youth, or perhaps 
the artist deliberately glosses over the ruler’s infirmity to 
portray the emperor as a true and worthy Mongol horseman; 
on the other hand, the painting may represent a rare occasion 
when the emperor actually did indulge in hunting from 
horseback. 


3A color reproduction of the painting is published in Master- 
pieces of Chinese Portrait Painting in the National Palace 
Museum (Taipei: National Palace Museum, 1971) pl. 33. 
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Professor Laing writes that what began as an incidental interest in Oriental rugs in general led her to find all 
manner of carpets depicted in Chinese painting, and most of her research efforts during the past three years have 
been devoted to this study. Publications of several new discoveries by her of Oriental rugs as depicted in Chinese 


Paintings are forthcoming. 
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